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Book Review Number—Rural Books 


Rural Social Trends. By Edmund de S. Brunner and J. H. 
xc New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933. 


This work is one of a series of monographs prepared 
under the auspices of the President’s Research Commit- 
tee on Social Trends. It contains part of the data drawn 
on in the preparation of the report entitled Recent Social 
Trends in the United States, which was summarized in 
INFORMATION SERVICE, for February 11, 1933. 

The volume on rural social trends is concerned with 
changes in the social life of rural communities during the 
first three decades of the twentieth century, but especially 
during the period 1920-30. The study of changes in rural 
life between 1920 and 1930 was originally a project of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, and was 
later made an integral part of the work of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends. 

The main sources of the data presented are, first, the 
United States Census, and second, original field work in 
140 agricultural villages with populations of 250 to 2,500 
persons and in 26 counties in the various regions of the 
United States. Interesting and important findings are 
recorded in the volume. Only a few of them can be in- 
terpreted here. In agricultural production the expansion 
in the use of machines was rapid. The automobile and 
other means of transportation widened the contacts of 
rural people. Farmers and villagers had increasing con- 
tacts with one another. Great migrations took place from 
farm to town and city, from town and city to the farm. 
Between 1920 and 1930 the farm population declined but 
the rural non-farm population gained at a rate greater 
than the nation as a whole. (Since 1930 the farm popu- 
lation has begun gaining again, according to the annual 
estimates of the Division of Farm Population of the 
United States Department of Agriculture.) During the 
period under review, however, the proportion of rural as 
compared with total population was declining. The farm 
population had proportionately more children, fewer old 
people, and more males than the rural non-farm popula- 
tion. The rural birth rate declined. In 1920 there were 
4.5 persons per household; in 1930 there were 4.1 per- 
sons per household in the entire rural population. The 
proportion of farms operated by tenants was about one 
out of every four in 1880, and was over two out of every 
five in 1930. Mortgage indebtedness increased rapidly 
from 1900 to 1930. Changes in consuming habits have 
caused drastic and painful readjustments in agriculture. 
Comparing 1910 with 1930, per capita consumption of 
milk products, sugar, and pork increased, but the use of 
wheat, corn, rye, beef and veal decreased. There has 


been a rise in cooperative buying and selling. The gross 
membership of farm cooperatives increased 500 per cent 
between 1915 and 1930. During the six years preceding 
1930 one farmer out of three was a member of one or 
more cooperatives. 

There is much evidence of increasing attention to the 
social aspects of family living. Numerous studies of 
farm and village standards of living were made during 
the postwar period. Significant increases in household 
machinery and conveniences have taken place. In 1930, 
58 per cent of our farms had automobiles, as compared 
with 30.7 per cent in 1920. The use of electricity was 
expanding rapidly. 

Just as urban life shows the traces of a rural heritage, 
so has rural life been tremendously influenced by urban 
ways of life and standards. Rural communities are 
shown by various tests to differ greatly in accordance 
with their distance from cities. “Rural and urban are 
... terms of degree, measurable by gradations out from 
any city center.” 

The number of stores in agricultural villages has been 
increasing, with a trend toward variety in merchandising 
services. The invasion of the chain store has been the 
occasion for a major social conflict. Towns have been 
enlarging their trade areas. The “unprecedented mor- 
tality’ of banks weighed heavily upon rural areas dur- 
ing 1921-31 (and has undoubtedly continued to do so). 
Urban control of rural banks—an obvious trend—fre- 
quently resulted in hardship to rural areas, due to the 
urbanite’s lack of understanding of the peculiarities of 
agriculture as an industry. 

In education there was a trend toward consolidation 
of schools, most noticeable in the South. There was also 
a tendency to locate schools in villages rather than in the 
open country. A large number of school buildings were 
erected during the postwar decade. School expenses 
tended to increase; likewise state aid to rural schools. 
Illiteracy was decreasing. The curricula were being ex- 
panded, and legislative control of curricula was increas- 
ing too. Adult education was being given more attention 
in the public schools. In 1930, in the 140 villages studied, 
22 schools were holding classes for adults, as compared 
with 9 in 1924. The agricultural extension service was 
expanded. The library movement registered gains, but 
only a very small proportion of rural dwellers now have 
local library services. 

Church life tended to center in villages, but not so 
noticeably as the educational services. Rural churches 
were fewer in number in 1930 than in 1920, but larger 
in average membership. In 1930, a smaller proportion 
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of the population were members of churches than in 1920. 
Leadership and programs of work showed little evidence 
of change. Church buildings were better. Per capita 
giving was practically stationary. A much smaller share 
of total giving went to missions and benevolences in 1930 
than in 1920. Some evidences of cooperation were ap- 
parent, but uncontrolled competition was persisting in 
many areas. The review of the rural church situation 
“presents no clear-cut exposition of trends in any single 
direction.” 

Social organizations had a high death rate but a slight- 
ly higher birth rate, coming to 1930 with a few more units 
than in 1920. The lodges were declining in activity. 
County-wide organizations increased in number and va- 
riety. Informal recreation was increasing, commercial 
recreation decreasing. The radio is given the credit for 
driving out Chatauquas and other well-known cultural 
activities, 

For social work and health services, our villages and 
farm areas have very inadequate provision. There has 
been a rapid decline in the number of physicians resident 
in villages. Local government has changed little, in spite 
of the dissatisfaction with forms that come down from 
Colonial days. Increasingly, the states control the func- 
tioning of local units. 

The authors exercise the restraint of scientific men in 
discussing probable continuance of the trends which they 
have discovered. Their discussion of “1930 and After” 
is frequently in the form of questions, never in the form 
of confident predictions. They note that much machinery 
is being abandoned. Who knows whether it will again 
be used as it was in 1920-1930? There is increasing idle- 
ness in rural areas, particularly among high school gradu- 
ates. The back-to-the-land movement promises to become 
a major social problem, with nowhere any adequate ma- 
chinery to dea! with it. Future population trends for 
rural America “cannot be predicted.” The future of 
agriculture—to a considerable extent an export industry 
—is closely linked with the international situation, and 
the possibility of reviving international trade. What will 
happen to the new public domain, made up of the scat- 
tered lands of farmers who could not pay their taxes, is 
another unsettled question. Changes in habits of con- 
sumption may continue to force unforeseen changes in the 
a industry. The last paragraph of the book 
reads: 


“The practical question really is: Can the farm minority 
receive understanding consideration of its own needs and 
of its contribution to the life of the nation by an increas- 
ing urban majority? Such consideration includes ques- 
tions of credit facilities, of taxation policies, of coopera- 
tive sales and purchases of both goods and services, of 
family and community standards of living, of social in- 
stitutions for education, social welfare, and religion, and 
of government itself.” 

As may be observed about all of the reports of the 
Committee on Social Trends, it is possible that “the revo- 


lution” began after the reports had been completed with 
1930 data. 


Rural Adult Education. By Benson Y. Landis and John D. 
Willard. New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. $1.75. 
This volume, the latest in the series of Studies in Adult 

Education being published under the sponsorship of the 

American Association for Adult Education, records the 

results of a research project initiated by the Association 

in 1928 with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 

New York. Professor Willard carried the study for- 


ward until his death in December, 1931, when Benson 
Y. Landis undertook its completion. Their joint efforts 
have produced the most concise and comprehensive sum- 
mary available of the development, present status and 
problems of rural adult education in the United States, a 
service of very great value just at this juncture to all who 
are concerned for the welfare of rural life. 

Part I is an interpretation of Rural America as it is. 
The materials presented are not essentially original but 
they are timely. The authors have condensed into less 
than thirty pages the essential facts. What does rural 
life mean to the nation? What forces shaped its develop- 
ment? Of what elements is it composed? What social 
and economic forces are operating within it? It is a 
picture with every essential feature sharply delineated. 

Part II is the story of adult education in process. Even 
to well-informed persons we think this material will come 
as a distinct and pleasant surprise. Here is displayed for 
the first time the very great extent and wide range of all 
that is actually being done for the popular education of our 
rural people. Successive chapters trace the story through 
the activities of libraries, schools, extension agencies, 
religious organizations, farm organizations, cultural 
movements, folk schools, radio stations, and community 
organizations. The agricultural extension service is the 
largest enterprise in adult education in the nation. From 
this narrative it is clear: (1) that rural adult education 
has had to this point a very uneven development and is 
still very far from making its essential services available 
to all sections or to all people in any section; (2) that it 
presents a great diversity of educational objectives and an 
even greater diversity of method; (3) that much of it is, 
in fact, still highly experimental; (4) that, as Kenyon 
L. Butterfield points out in his Foreword, there “should 
soon emerge . . . some sort of system, not too rigid, and 
yet something coherent and really planned.” Clearly a 
diversity of experiments are clarifying objectives and 
demonstrating techniques. The value-of this section of 
the book is enhanced by the generous use of concrete 
illustrations. 

Part III attacks the problems of improvement. This 
like Part I, is a model of brevity and conciseness. The 
problems are described as primarily concerned with 
finance, trained leadership and organization. The neces- 
sity of further coordinated research and experimentation 
is emphasized. A national program is outlined looking 
toward the solution of these problems. The relation of 
adult education to the whole process of education, formal 
and informal, is emphasized and the need of an experi- 
mental attitude in education is convincingly argued. 
Adult education is described as “an instrument of per- 
sonal and social adjustment”—as such it must be flexible 
in method, and objective, realistic and hopeful in spirit. 

This little book should prove of real value both as an 
interpretive summary and as a constructive forecast. An 
annotated bibliography adds to its usefulness. 

H. N. M. 
The New Agriculture. By O. M. Kile. New York, Macmillan 

Company, 1932. $2.00. 

Here is a lively introduction to farm affairs with par- 
ticular reference to large scale mechanized farming. Mr. 
Kile is a journalist who is well informed about national 
agricultural developments. His interpretation is particu- 
larly suitable for the urbanite and the lay reader. 

Mr. Kile discusses a question which has loomed large 
in rural affairs during recent years: Is efficiency worth 
while? His answer places him among those who believe 
that the “only logical course” is to go on developing 
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production so as to achieve low production costs. He 
describes roughly half a dozen types of large scale mech- 
anized farming. One of these is the Fairway Farms 
Corporation in Montana which was written up in IN- 
FORMATION SeERvIcE for April 4, 1931. Fairway Farms 
is an experimental venture supervised by professors at 
the Montana Agricultural College and financed by means 
of a loan by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. It has been demon- 
strated that the larger the farm area the lower the unit 
cost of production. Chain farming is also described. 
Within recent years insurance companies, banks and other 
investment agencies have been operating chain farms 
which they have secured, usually reluctantly, by means 
of foreclosures. There is also a description of a family- 
size farm which is highly mechanized. On this farm the 
operator, with only one laborer, cultivates 516 acres of 
high grade corn belt land. The story of this farm is a 
good illustration of the way the machine has been made 
to serve the family unit. 

Mr. Kile sees a fairly bright future for large scale 
farming, which is a highly controversial topic in most 
farm communities. He sees, however, many other factors 
in the agricultural situation. He believes that large num- 
bers of families will prefer to engage in what is popu- 
larly known as subsistence farming. Furthermore, there 
will be small farms specializing on dairying, poultry, 
fruit or vegetable farming. Again, there will probably 
be a development of part time farming; for example, by 
factory workers who will simply have country homes. 
Mr. Kile further believes that it is possible to reduce 
working hours on the farm, something which farmers 
have not taken to voluntarily. He believes that research 
must find new outlets for farm products and farm wastes. 
The Social Economics of Agriculture. By Wilson Gee. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1932. $3.60. 

This work by Professor Gee is a very ambitious under- 
taking. It endeavors to interpret in one manuscript a 
discussion of both the economic and social factors in 
American agriculture. 

The book begins with a concise treatment of the agri- 
cultural problem, which is obviously both fundamental 
and complex. A brief economic history of agriculture is 
given and references are made to the status of agricul- 
ture in other countries than our own. The significance 
of low price levels of farm commodities, the tax burden, 
etc., are explained. Likewise, attention is given to the 
various forms of farm relief which have been agitated 
for a decade. 

In discussing economic considerations Professor Gee 
refers to farm management, the use of land, farm own- 
ership and tenantry, the farm laborer and his rewards, 
the rural credit situation, farm insurance, agricultural 
marketing and the factors influencing price levels. 

In his discussion of the social factors he deals with 
population trends, standards of living, health, recreation, 
art, public welfare, community organization, etc. There 
follows a discussion of farmers’ organizations in the 
United States, of the relation of farmers to government 
and of the various rural institutions and resources such 
as the family, the church, the school and the library. 
Each chapter has appended a list of interesting questions 
for discussion or for research. Suggested readings are 
also given with each chapter. 


The Christian Enterprise Among Rural People. By Kenyon 
— Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 1932. 


Dr. Butterfield here gives a comprehensive account of 
the programs and ventures of rural religious organiza- 
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tions the world over. He presents the results of long 
study and ripe experience. The book contains the Cole 
lectures for 1932 delivered at Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. Butterfield was a member of the Commission on 
Country Life, appointed by President Theodore Roose- 
velt, and of the Commission on Rural Credits, appointed 
by President Wilson. He has been president of the agri- 
cultural colleges of Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
Michigan. During recent years he has represented the 
International Missionary Council in studies and confer- 
ences on agricultural missions in the Orient. 

The first lecture deals with the rural billion, that is, 
the one-half of the population of the world which lives 
directly from agriculture. He takes note of trends which 
are making the country more like the city in many parts 
of the world but he believes that the essential character- 
istics of farm culture will persist. 

There follows a lecture on religion and rural recon- 
struction. In various countries of the world movements 
for rural improvement are carried on under the general 
term of rural reconstruction. In India, for example, the 
missions have established rural reconstruction units. Dr. 
Butterfield believes that the churches have a vital con- 
tribution to make in planning for agriculture. He be- 
lieves with the sociologist, Professor Cooley, that “‘it 
should . . . be the aim of religious leadership to clarify 
and illustrate our larger human purposes and bind them 
together as a whole.” A lecture is devoted to the Ameri- 
can town and country church, with discussions of recent 
adjustments. Dr. Butterfield feels that efforts at rural 
church improvement have been much too fragmentary, 
that what is needed is a much more systematic and com- 
prehensive program, and that rural religious programs 
the world over can be conducted on the same principles. 
He believes that the East and the West can work together 
with not only the same objectives but practically the same 
methods, but he wants the church to be much more of a 
leader in rural reconstruction than has been the case in 
either the East or the West. 


Religious Education in the Rural Church. By Henry W. 
1 ce New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 19 
Dr. McLaughlin here presents the results of a Round 

Table held in 1931 at the Institute of Public Affairs of 

the University of Virginia. An introduction was written 

by E. A. Alderman, late president of the University of 

Virginia. 

The author thinks that the rural communities are for 
the most part “fallow fields” so far as religious education 
is concerned. Not only is religious education as carried 
on unsystematic and ineffective, but large proportions of 
the children and adults in rural communities do not par- 
ticipate in any religious education activities. Although 
the fields are tallow, they are still fertile, thinks Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin. Parents’ classes are a recent development in 
which there has been much interest. The churches are 
learning from and cooperating with agricultural extension 
services. Here and there more systematic training of 
teachers is taking place. Rural ministers are going to 
special summer schools, the attendance being about 1,000 
persons per year. Religious education is being adapted 
to rural needs. Week-day religious education is expand- 
ing. A development which has assisted it is the forma- 
tion of numerous “larger parishes” where the ministry 
is specialized and a professional worker in religious edu- 
cation is employed. Dr. McLaughlin believes that there 
are great possibilities in cooperation between church and 
school in the rural community. He believes that the 
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church might learn from public school experience in many 
ways; for example, from experience in developing equali- 
zation funds whereby the more fortunate school districts 
in the state assist in supporting the education of children 
in the less fortunate areas. 


The Awakening Community. By Mary Mims and Georgia 
Williams Moritz. New York, Macmillan Company, 1932. 
$2.00. 


The story of what has been accomplished by community 
organizations in over 350 rural communities of Louisiana 
is told in this book. The program has been carried on by 
the Agricultural Extension Service of the state with Miss 
Mims as director. 

The essence of the plan is to start a community organi- 
zation in which there are no dues, no list of members, no 
roll call. Miss Mims insists that no one should ever be 
asked to become a member but rather that every man, 
woman and child who lives in a community is a member 
of the organization whether he wants to be or not. 

The first step is the awakening of the community by 
means of a public meeting. This is usually addressed by 
the state community worker. At this meeting a chairman 
and a secretary are selected. Only one committee is ap- 
pointed. That one is asked to report eight objectives for 
the community at the next meeting. The committee 
usually consists of the officers and the superintendent or 
principal of the local school teachers in the community, 
the home demonstration or the farm demonstration agent, 
and four leading lay people living in different sections of 
the community. 

At the second community meeting the committee pre- 
sents its eight objectives. The entire assembly is asked 
to discuss them and to determine the four which are most 
important or which are to be undertaken first. After the 
four objectives have been decided upon, committees of 
twelve men and women for each objective are appointed. 
Every community organization also has standing commit- 
tees; for example, those on athletics, welfare, music and 
program. Among the objectives decided upon are such 
as cooperative buying or selling, improvement of the 
school or church grounds, nutrition classes, baby clinics, 
community fairs, etc. 

In several parishes (local units of government in 
Louisiana) folk schools extending over a week have been 
organized and some of the elements of the famous Danish 
schools have been adopted. When the schools are in ses- 
sion the school buses are used to transport adults to the 
sessions. Each of the folk schools has been conducted on 
a budget of about $500, which has in every instance been 
raised locally by contributions from various organizations. 


Farm and Village Housing. By Bruce L. Melvin. Washing- 
ton, D.C., The President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, 1932. $1.15. 

This is the report of the Committee on Farm and Vil- 
lage Housing of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. It fills in a gap which 
has long existed in the literature of rural life. Until it 
appeared there had been no comprehensive treatment of 
housing in rural America although nearly half of our 
population has been living in communities of less than 
2,500 persons. A large number of scholars collaborated 
in producing the volume. 

The book presents the results of studies of typical farm 
and village houses in the United States. It pays particu- 
lar attention to the housing conditions and problems in 
areas where part time farming (combining industry and 
agriculture) is carried on. A special study was made of 


the farm versus the village house in Utah, where village 
people are predominantly farmers and where a highly 
ruralized civilization has been developed. A brief histor 
of rural architecture in the United States is included, 
and a discussion of design and construction problems. 
Suggested standards for the farm house are given, as 
well as practical advice in regard to planning. Numerous 
details concerning painting and financing are given. 
There is a discussion of the important problems of taxa- 
tion and insurance. Data on the housing of rural migra- 
tory laborers are presented. There is a discussion of the 
educational task involved in the improvement of rural 
housing. Practically the entire literature in the field is 
interpreted. The book is well illustrated. 


Nurses on Horseback. By Ernest Poole. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. $1.50. 


In this interesting book Mr. Poole presents story after 
story describing the dramatic work of the nurses em- 
ployed by the Frontier Nursing Service, which has been 
at work in the mountains of Kentucky. The work. was 
founded and directed by Mary Breckinridge and has 
been supported by contributions from individuals living 
in various parts of the United States. 

Mr. Poole went on horseback and “rode the rounds” 
of the nine nursing centers scattered over a district of 
about 30 miles by 70 miles. He simply records what he 
saw and heard. The book is well illustrated. It is a 
human document and as a piece of interpretation of a 
social work enterprise, deserves high commendation. 


The Pioneer Fringe. By Isaiah Bowman. New York, Ameri- 
$40 Geographical Society, 1931. Special Publication No. 13. 


Pioneer Settlement. Edited by W. L. G. Joerg. New York, 
American Geographical Society, 1932. Special Publication 
No. 14. $5.00. 

These two volumes contain the reports of an extensive 
research project carried on by the Social Science Research 
Council and the American Geographical Society. The 
project was aimed at no less than the development of a 
“science of settlement.” Studies have been made of pio- 
neering in various parts of the world during recent years. 

It is little realized that pioneer settlement goes on in 
various “regions of experiment” the world over. Dr. 
Bowman emphasizes in his introduction to The Pioneer 
Fringe that all agriculture is experimental in a broad 
sense but it is on the frontier that the chances of success 
or failure in the use of land are the greatest. These 
works illustrate the fact that pioneer lands are to be 
found on all continents. They frequently have good soil 
and promising young communities. On the other hand, 
pioneer regions also become “slums of settlement.” 
These books tell of the ideas that move men to go to new 
land and describe the different environments and the 
types of settlements which they have made. 

The Pioneer Fringe is a remarkably interesting inter- 
pretation of pioneering in the twentieth century. It in- 
cludes illustrations from the western part of the United 
States, Canada, Australia, South Africa, Siberia, Man- 
churia and South America. 

Pioneer Settlement reports a series of cooperative stud- 
ies carried on by scholars in many parts of the world. 
Here is presented a thorough survey of pioneer prob- 
lems by specialists who have an intimate knowledge of 
the regions which they describe. 

These works are useful in a time when land settlement 
and colonization are again to the fore both in public dis- 
cussion and in the framing of national policy. B. Y. L. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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